




















Co-operating Europe 


In the last issue there was an article on 
some aspects of European co-operation. To 
distinguish the organisations involved is the 


purpose of this little “dictionary”. 


Common Market or more officially the 
“European Economic Community”. Estab- 
lished March 1957 and consists of the “Six”: 
Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. Aims at 
the economic integration of the signatories. 
Final intention is to establish a European 
area with no internal tariffs or quotas and 
a single external tariff and quota structure 
common to the whole area. 


Council of Europe. Established 1949 by 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 
den, and United Kingdom. Since 1949 
Austria, West Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
and Turkey admitted. Comprises: (a) Com- 
mittee of Foreign Ministers or their depu- 
ties, (b) Consultative Assembly of represen- 
tatives chosen by the Governments, meeting 
in Strasbourg, and empowered to discuss all 
matters of common concern except defence. 
Assembly’s powers are only of recommen- 
dation. 


European Atomic Energy Community 
(“EURATOM”™). Concerned exclusively with 
developing peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
the treaty deliberately excluding research 
for military purposes. Member States put 
confidential information at the disposal of 
the Community. 


European Coal & Steel Community. The 
result of the Schuman Plan to pool the re- 
sources of the French and German coal and 
steel industries by placing them under a 
common authority. Set up in 1952 and con- 
sists of Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 
The treaty establishing the Community per- 
mits its High Authority to fix maximum 
prices, forbids private restrictive agreements, 


and encourages co-operation in modernising 
mines, plants, and methods of production. 


European Free Trade Area (EFTA). Consists 
of the “Seven”: Austria, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
United Kingdom. Aims to reduce tariffs and 
quotas between members, though each has 
power to retain its own external arrange- 
ments. Came into being following the 
breakdown of negotiations for a free trade 
area to cover all OEEC countries. It is meant 
to counteract the possible adverse effects of 
the Common Market on the exports of the 
Seven. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). 
Established by the North Atlantic Treaty 
1949 between Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, United King- 
dom, Canada, and United States. Subse- 
quently Denmark, West Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Portugal, and Turkey have 
joined. Parties declare they will regard an 
attack on one as an attack upon all, and 
will assist the country attacked. There is a 
NATO Command and Member States ear- 
mark armed forces to it. 


Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC). Set up 1947 to co-ordinate 
the economic activities of those European 
countries receiving Marshall Aid from the 
United States. Its more recent attempts at 
effective economic integration have been 
criticised because of the time taken to reach 
decisions. It was largely as a result of this 
weakness that the smaller and more precise 
Common Market was established. 


Western European Union (wevu). Grew out 
of the Brussels Treaty Organisation which 
was set up in 1948 to organise collective 
defence and promote economic, social, and 
cultural collaboration in Western Europe. 
These objectives were not altered in 1954-55 
when the Brussels Treaty Organisation was 
transformed into Western European Union, 
following the French rejection of the Euro- 
pean Defence Community. 
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The Harvest of Fear 

How bitterly Mr. Macmillan must be 
reflecting on the fact that you can take a 
horse to water but you can't make it drink. 
The patient preparation, the diplomatic 
caresses, all the nuances of statesmanship 
have come to naught because the Americans 
were inept and the Russians boorish. Sum- 
mitry is bound to face a new and critical 
examination, the hopeful are disillusioned 
and the sceptics confirmed in their scepti- 
cism. Perhaps what we need is more 
summits rather than less—if conferences of 
leaders of states were held frequently we, 
who live on the sine wave of hope and 
despair would look for less spectacular 
results and become even partially inured to 
ineptitude and boorishness. The signs are 
that the Americans are less likely to respond 
to British initiative in the future—a sad 
reflection on Anglo-American co-operation. 

In the immediate post-war period Britain 
was America’s most powerful ally. The con- 
fused handling of the U2 affair and the 
subsequent alert on the eve of the Summit 
would then have been out of the question, 
but things have changed somewhat. The 
European Community has risen like a 
phoenix from the ashes—a community from 
which Britain has deliberately excluded 
itself, and a community moreover which 
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bids fair to replacing Britain as the No. 1 
ally of the United States. Mr. Macmillan’s 
constant call for unity in the West implies 
that disunity exists and he quite rightly 
suggests that we ought not to await Mr. 
Khruschev’s next move but should press on 
with our own policy in concert with our 
allies. 

As never before, Europe needs British 
leadership and Britain needs the strength 
and power to be derived from complete 
European unity, a power which could be 
used to exercise a leavening effect on the 
United States and the Soviet Union within 
the framework of the United Nations 
where opportunities for British initiative 
and statesmanship continue to be missed. 


Dream and Reality 

Professor Goodrich in his book on the 
United Nations claims that there is a ten- 
dency on the part of those who write and 
speak on international relations to fall into 
two extreme attitudes towards the United 
Nations. On the one hand “there are those 
who follow in the footsteps of the inter- 
nationalists and League of Nations advo- 
cates of the ‘twenties, and look upon the 
United Nations with excessive optimism, 
failing to see its practical limitations and 
the magnitude of the difficulties which stand 
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in its way. On the other hand, there are 
those who go to the other extreme of 
viewing the United Nations as a factor of 
little or no constructive usefulness in a 
world of competing national interests”. He 
later claims that much of the current dis- 
illusionment has been the result of over- 
selling the organisation, leading people to 
expect results beyond its true capacity. 

This is fair comment by a distinguished 
scholar. It cannot go by unchallenged since 
it strikes at the very roots of UNA and it 
is singularly appropriate that we should use 
this editorial column to stimulate a discus- 
sion on the subject. 

When considering UNA we must also 
take into account the individual against the 
background of the society in which he lives, 
his educational opportunities, his degree of 
social responsibility, and above all his 
prejudices. The individual whom UNA has 
sought to impress is strongly influenced by 
the conventions, traditions, and aspirations 
of the circle in which he moves. Just in so 
far as he receives a talk or lecture which is 
critical and founded on knowledge and 
reflection, it is a process of disillusionment, 
usually bewildering, often painful, destruc- 
tive of the “comforts of unreason” and 
therefore liable to be resisted. His attention 
must be diverted from himself, his precon- 
ceptions and prejudices, to the idea of an 
international society. A process which is 
difficult in the extreme, which has been 
embarked upon by fewer than 70,000 people 
in Britain and which moreover does not 
bear out Professor Goodrich’s claim of 
“over-selling” the United Nations. Indeed, 
the thoroughness and candour which consti- 
tute the hallmark of UNA’s best work are 
deliberately used to secure a better under- 
standing of the limitations of the United 
Nations. 

As I see it our job in UNA is quite clear. 
We must not only explain the structure and 
functioning of the United Nations but we 
must also create a set of values by which 
to assess the results of international political 
activity. 

UNA did not create the false images 
criticised by Professor Goodrich but UNA 
must accept the task of dispeiiing them. 
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COVER PICTURE 


AS this quarter’s journal devotes con- 
siderable space to the subject of an 
international civil service, it is appropriate 
to have on the cover Karsh’s fine portrait 
of the world’s top civil servant. 

Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, was born in Sweden in 
1905. His father was Prime Minister during 
World War I. At Uppsala University he 
graduated in economics and in law and on 
receiving his doctorate he became Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy. 

At the age of 31 and after having served 
one year in the National Bank of Sweden, 
Dag Hammarskjold was appointed Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of the Ministry of 
Finance. Later he concurrently served as 
Chairman of the National Bank’s Board, 
the first time that one man had held both 
posts. Early in 1945 he was appointed an 
adviser to the Cabinet on economic prob- 
lems. In this position, Dag Hammarskjold 
played an important part in shaping 
Sweden’s post-war financial policy. 

In 1947 he was appointed to the Foreign 
Office where he was responsible for all 
economic questions. In 1949 he became 
Secretary-General of the Foreign Office and 
in 1951 he joined the Cabinet as Minister 
without portfolio. He was, in effect, deputy 
Foreign Minister dealing especially with 
economic problems. 

Mr. Hammarskjold was a delegate to the 
Paris Conference in 1947 when the Marshall 
Plan machinery was established. He was his 
country’s chief delegate to the 1948 Paris 
Conference of the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation and was for 
some years Vice-Chairman of the OEEC 
Executive Committee. He was Vice-Chair- 
man of the Swedish delegation to the Sixth 
Assembly of the United Nations in Paris 
and Acting Chairman of his country’s 
delegation to the Seventh Assembly in New 
York. 

On 7th April 1953 the General Assembly 
appointed Dag Hammarskjold to be Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. In 
September 1957 he was unanimously re- 
elected for another term of five years. 





“The Greatest Hope for Peace” 
by the RT. HON. HUGH GAITSKELL, C.B.E., M.P. 


preachy ogee my adult life I have never 
wavered in my support for the establish- 
ment and growth of a world authority. My 
first venture into political activity was when 
at school in 1922 I started a branch of the 
League of Nations Union. It was thought a 
rather foolhardy enterprise. Most people in 
those days regarded you, if you were 
interested in the League of Nations, either 
as a harmless crank or a dangerous lunatic, 
because public opinion then had not got 
accustomed to the idea of the necessity of 
some such world organisation. 


Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P. 


Today, the United Nations Organisation 
is not only more comprehensive than the 
League of Nations ever was, it is also—I 
would say—becoming stronger year by year. 

Nevertheless, there are still people even 
now who are against the. United Nations 
Organisation. They say, “What’s the good? 
It is just a talking-shop. It is impotent. It 
will never stop anything.” Or else, “Why 
should we give way to this Organisation 
which is daring to interfere with our free- 


dom to pursue our national interest?” 


Paramount concern 

But surely our greatest national interest 
today is peace. Therefore, we should sup- 
port the Institution which is most likely to 
bring us peace. And if we sneer and snipe 
at the United Nations Organisation we 
undermine its authority and weaken public 
opinion in support of it, and so weaken the 
influences working for peace. 

But we must not go to the opposite 
extreme. There is danger in the blind faith 
which says, “Leave it to the United Nations. 
They will do everything”, as if by referring 
every problem to the Security Council o1 
Assembly it will automatically be solved. 
If you talk like that you may be sowing 
the seeds of disillusion, and disillusion is 
a weed which, when it grows, strangles 
the very plant whose growth we wish to 
encourage. 

So, let me first say what I think the 
United Nations Organisation cannot do. 


No guaranteed security 

It cannot in its present form give any 
guarantee to any nation that it will provide 
a successful defence against aggression. It 
may be able to do so. During the Korean 
War the United Nations went to the aid of 
South Korea, by resolution of the Security 


Council. But it was only owing to the 
accident that Russia at that moment had 
withdrawn from the Security Council and 
so was not exercising her veto. 

Therefore, I cannot accept that we need 
no defences nor alliances because our 
defences and our alliances are in the United 
Nations. The United Nations Organisation 
is not a world government, nor a super- 
state. That is why it is made plain in the 
Charter—that if nations think it necessary, 
they may form alliances, always providing 
those alliances are purely defensive. 

Why cannot we get from the United 
Nations Organisation the protection a citizen 
gets from his Government? It is because 
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the relations between the great nations make 
it impossible in present circumstances to be 
sure that they will act together. That situa- 
tion is reflected in the rule whereby any one 
of the permanent members of the Security 
Council may veto any decision of the 
Council, 
No compulsory powers 

Secondly, the United Nations Organisa- 
tion cannot always put right a civil wrong 
which one nation commits against another. 
It has no power to impose any solution. 

Nor can the United Nations Organisation 
insist on peaceful change. If a nation does 
not like the status quo it can ask the United 
Nations to intervene. But once again the 
United Nations has no power to impose its 
will on its members. In the Kashmir dispute 
between India and Pakistan it has never 
been possible to find a solution despite many 
efforts. The same is true of the stoppage by 
Egypt of Israeli ships and cargoes going 
through the Suez Canal. 

But now, let me put the positive case for 
what the United Nations Organisation has 
done and is doing. 


Behaviour 

First, there is the Charter, which em- 
bodies a code of conduct for nations to 
follow in their relations with one another. 
If only every nation would observe the 
Charter in letter and spirit then, indeed, we 
should have no fear of war. 

The Charter enjoins on the nations always 
to seek peaceful solutions and lays down 
precisely the procedure which should be 
adopted. It also carries with it the principle 
that you must not insist on being judge in 
your own cause. And most important, the 
Charter makes it plain in Article 51 that 
no nation must ever use force except in 
self-defence or in collective defence against 
armed attack. Notice there is no justification 
here for the use of force even “in the last 
resort’. Only in the event of self-defence or 
collective defence against armed attack is it 
justified. This is a profoundly important 
declaration. Observing it may mean accept- 
ing a civil wrong or being patient about 
getting it put right, arguing before a tribunal 
or accepting a judgment which you may 
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think unfair. All that may be involved, but 
you have to weigh in the balance the irrita- 
tion that in one particular instance you have 
not got what you deserved against the im- 
mense benefit that follows if all countries 
observe the Charter. 


Forum 


Secondly, the United Nations provides a 
forum where world opinion can express itself. 
Admittedly there are many occasions when 
there is no clear decisive view. But there 
are other times when the conscience of the 
world is awakened and can express itself 
through the Assembly. Of course, a bare 
majority of votes cannot signify much 
because it is one nation, one vote, however 
large or small the nation may be. But when 
you have an overwhelming vote in the 
Assembly and the representatives of, say, 
seventy out of the eighty-odd members all 
vote one way, that means something. It was 
good at the time of Hungary that world 
Opinion could be expressed. It was most 
Significant at the time of Suez. The other 
day the vote of the Assembly on racial 
policy was surely most important. 


Mediator 

My third argument for the United Nations 
Organisation is that it provides a frame- 
work for mediation within which pressures 
can be brought to bear for peace. Gradu- 
ally, at the United Nations headquarters in 
New York, there has grown up a multi- 
lateral diplomacy. The Berlin blockade dis- 
pute was ultimately settled in the United 
Nations Organisation. The Korean Armis- 
tice was also settled there. Most of us have 
forgotten the problems which arose in the 
Middle East and were cleared up in the 
same way. There is a whole list of achieve- 
ments which would not have been possible 
without the kind of atmosphere and struc- 
ture which exists there. 

My fourth point is that the United Nations 
can provide devices for solving and handling 
international disputes which no other insti- 
tution can provide. For instance, the United 
Nations’ force which has existed for three 
years or more on the borders of Israel and 
the Egyptian portion of the Arab Republic 
has done much to keep the peace. It is not 





a powerful army but rather a moral force, 
and the fact that this moral force has been 
successful—there has been very little trouble 
since it was established—is encouraging. 

There are other similar cases. A new term 
has been invented to describe some of them. 
We hear of the “presence” of the United 
Nations representative. There is one at Laos 
where not long ago there was real fear that 
war would break out, whose presence alone 
is a stabilising influence. 


Economic aid 

Finally, there are the other activities—all 
the Agencies—too many to list. I wi] only 
refer to the work of those which channel 
and bring economic aid to the underdevel- 
oped countries in the world. I believe that 
public opinion is more and more aware that 
the provision of help from the richer to the 
poorer countries is of dominating impor- 
tance. We are so accustomed to a rising 
standard of living here and we grumble if 
we do not get it year by year. This is because 
we are.on the escalator of progress. But 
there are hundreds of millions of people 
living in abject poverty who are not on that 
escalator of progress. And although in most 
places the standard of living is slowly 
beginning to rise, the gap between the richer 
and poorer nations is still growing. This 
tendency must be countered in the interest 
of democracy and peace. 

I would like to see more aid going 
through the United Nations Organisation to 
avoid the danger of strings being attached. 
It is better to take the politics out of aid, 
so that it is given on the sheer basis of 
humanity and social justice through the 
United Nations Organisation. 

Another idea I heard about the other day 
is this. There are new states in Africa and 
Asia, young, inexperienced, without much 
in the way of administrative skill and 
ability. Most have been Colonial territories 
where the people do not always want help 
from those who were their masters. But they 
still need outside help. They need trained 
minds and experience. So perhaps the 
United Nations Organisation might recruit 
and supply administrators for helping in the 
newer countries if they are wanted. 


A universal UN 

What of the future of the United Nations? 
First I would like to see the United Nations 
completely comprehensive, including every 
country in the world. I do not think the 
United Nations Organisation ought to be a 
good boys’ club. It is an institution for 
keeping peace and solving disputes, not for 
slapping each other on the back. If you 
want to solve disputes and keep peace, it is 
no use black-balling countries from mem- 
bership if they have behaved badly. That is 
not a sanction which it is wise to apply. 

I know there are moments when emotions 
are so strong that you cannot get people to 
agree. I understand the feelings of the 
Americans who suffered heavy casualties in 
the Korean War, much heavier than we did. 
But these feelings cannot be allowed to go 
on excluding the generally acknowledged 
Government of China from her place in the 
United Nations, if only on the practical 
ground that China is the country with the 
largest population in the world. It may be 
in twenty or so years’ time that China will 
have 1,000 million population. She will cer- 
tainly be one of the most powerful nations 
in the world as well as one of the largest. 
So I think we should start pulling down 
these barriers on our side, even though 
there may be obstacles on the Chinese side 
too. 

I think we shall have to look at the 
membership of the Security Council. There 
are five permanent members at the moment. 
I should have thought India, with 400 mil- 
lion people, was entitled to a permanent 
place on the Security Council. 


W orld Government 


How can we move on to the idea of a 
world government? I am afraid it is no use 
creating a new machine, until the relations 
between the great powers of the world 
have reached a greater degree of mutual 
confidence than they have today, For 
example, much is said about an international 
force. But suppose we set one up and give 
the Secretary-General of UNO money to 
finance troops, a force equipped with 
weapons and power? The question then 
arises—who is to control it? It cannot be 
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Dr. Hammarskjold deciding on his own 
where and when the forces are to be used. 
It can only be the United Nations itself. 
Could it be the Assembly on a majority 
vote? Surely not when it is one nation one 
vote regardless of size. The Security Coun- 
cil? But there is the veto rule. 

We must first try to bring about an 
improvement in the relations between the 
great powers, the bridging of that gulf 
between East and West until at last Russia, 
and I would hope China, sit down together 
with the West prepared jointly to admin- 
ister some form of world government. But 
it is a long way off. We must face that, 


Disarmament 


Then, one asks, what is the nat step? I 
believe it is disarmament, upon which we 


should concentrate all our efforts at the 
present time — all-round, comprehensive, 
controlled disarmament. 

I rejoice that we should have had such 
a gathering here tonight. May the United 
Nations Association go from strength to 
strength! And may the British people give 
the United Nations full support, because 
with all its limitations it is the greatest 
hope for peace in the world. 





This article has been adapted by Mr. 
Gaitskell from a speech he gave at a great 
rally of UNA at Stoke-on-Trent ’in May. 
The rally, attended by 2,000 people plus 
overflow meetings, formed part of the 
jubilee celebrations of the City of Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


A Congress on Crime 
by SIR LIONEL FOX 


Chairman of the Prison Commission for England and Wales 


HE Congress to be held in London in 

August on the Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders has a long historical 
background. The beginning goes back to 
1870, when Dr. Enoch Cobb Wines, then 
Secretary of the Prison Association of New 
York, took part in the national conference 
on crime and prisons held in Cincinnati. 
This conference has two claims to fame. It 
propounded the famous Cincinnati Prin- 
ciples, one of the foundation documents of 
penal reform, and supported the proposal 
of Dr. Wines that “the time had come for 
an international congress to be summoned”. 


The first international congress 


Dr. Wines, given the responsibility of 
planning such a congress, took a momen- 
tous decision. He concluded that if any real 
good was to be done it must be through 
governments and not only through private 
bodies. So having secured the support of 
his own President and the Congress of the 
United States, he set about negotiating with 
other governments. So it was that the First 
International Prisons Congress, held in 
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London in the Hall of the Middle Temple 
in 1872, was composed partly of govern- 
ment delegations and partly of private 
participants. This pattern has been followed 
ever since. The Chairman of the British 
Organising Committee was Sir Walter 
Crofton, who as Chairman of the Irish 
Prison Commission made famous the so- 
called Irish system of penal servitude. Even 
since the late war, the writer has heard a 
prison system described as being based on 
“the Irish system”. 

This Congress produced an enlightened 
report along the lines of the Cincinnati 
Principles, but perhaps its most clear and 
Jasting effect was to secure the organisation 
of the international movement on a per- 
manent basis. There was established an 
International Penitentiary Commission com- 
posed of government delegates and financed 
by government subscriptions. One of the 
functions of the Commission was to or- 
ganise, at intervals of five years, Inter- 
national Prison Congresses on the lines of 
the London Congress. 

The Second Congress was held in Stock- 





A maximum security prison: Dartmoor. 


holm in 1878, the third in Rome in 1885, 
and thereafter they took place in the dif- 
ferent capitals of Europe every five years 
without intermission until 1910, when the 
Eighth Congress was held in Washington. It 
was not until 1925 that the Ninth Congress 
could be held. Now London‘ was again the 
host, and this time the President was Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, the distinguished 
Chairman of the English Prison Commission 
from 1895-1921. 


UN link-up 
The work of the Commision, again inter- 
rupted by the Second World War, was 


resumed in 1946, and culminated in the 
Twelfth Congress at The Hague in 1950. 
This was the swan-song of the International 
Commission, for the international leadership 
in this field, by resolution of the Assembly 
of the United Nations, now passed to the 
United Nations and the Commission was, 
by agreement, dissolved. But this agreement 
still kept in being the main functions of the 
former Commission, and in particular the 
organisation of the quinquennial congresses. 
So it was that in Geneva, in 1955, there was 
held the First United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders. 


A minimum security camp prison: 
Leyhill in Gloucestershire. 


After this most successful meeting, a 
general desire was expressed that future 
congresses should be held not only at one 
or other of the seats of the UN but, follow- 
ing the former pattern, in the capital cities 
of member-states willing to act as hosts. 
So it was that Her Majesty’s Government, 
mindful of the long historical connection of 
the congresses with London, offered to act 
as host to the Second Congress, which will 
be opened in Church House, Westminster, 
by the Lord Chancellor. 


Increasing crime 

The congress will meet at a time when 
public interest in the problems of crime and 
the treatment of offenders, in this country 
as in many others, is stimulated by the 
disturbing increase in serious crime since 
the late war. This interest was recently 
brought into focus by the publication of 
the Government White Paper Penal Practice 
in a Changing Society, which described and 
analysed the crime situation, and discussed 
the weapons with which the penal system 
attempts to combat it. 

Among these problems a high place is 
given to the alarming and disproportionate 
increase in crime among young people under 
21. This appears to be a phenomenon 





common to a number of countries with a 
highly developed industrial civilisation, 
though not, curiously, to all such countries: 
Belgium, for example, has not shared this 
experience. It is therefore not surprising that 
one section of the congress will devote itself 
entirely to discussing certain apects of 
juvenile delinquency. 


The young delinquent 

The first of these is described as “new 
forms of juvenile delinquency”. What is in 
mind here in particular is the growth of 
gangs and hooliganism, with increasing 
violence against the person and malicious 
damage which often seems quite gratuitous. 
We are all too familiar here with these 
shocking manifestations, which have often 
been associated with “Teddy boys”, just as 
in France they are with the “blousons noirs” 
and in many other countries with similar 
types who have attracted attention under 
similar names. 

This section will also consider various 
kinds of preventive activity, particularly 


those undertaken by police forces outside 


what is usually thought of as the normal 
line of police duty. In this country, for 
example, some police forces themselves 
organise boys’ clubs, and experiments have 
been made with special officers who act 
more as social workers among young people 
and their families in areas of high delin- 
quency. 


The short sentence 


The other sections will consider three 
special aspects of penal treatment. The first 
is the problem of short prison sentences. 
This has two aspects—how to provide 
courts with effective alternatives, so that 
their use may be restricted to the necessary 
minimum, and how the prisons can use 
them constructively when the courts feel 
bound to pass them. The first aspect has 
already been studied in this country by the 
Home Secretary's Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders, which in 1957 
published a report entitled Alternatives to 
Short Sentences of Imprisonment. 


Outside again 

The second question covers the most 
important and interesting problems des- 
cribed as “pre-release treatment and after- 
care”, Whatever a prison system can do to 
retrain an offender for a good and normal 
life, it is finally in society that his “re- 
socialisation” must take place. To organise 
an offender’s transition from the artificial 
institutional life of the prison to the hard 
realities of freedom is perhaps the most 
difficult task of any penal system. 


Enough to do 


The third question is one which in all 
systems at all times has been a crux of 
prison adminstration—how to organise 
prison industries so that every inmate is 
kept fully occupied in work which is not 
only useful and interesting, but so far as 
possible will fit him to earn an honest living 
on release. 

The remaining question is of interest 
mainly to those less-developed countries in 
which increasing urbanisation and indus- 
trialisation present problems of how best 
to organise and develop an effective penal 
system. 

In addition to these main topics of dis- 
cussion, the congress will hear a number of 
lectures by distinguished international ex- 
perts, and will be able to see films of 
relevant interest collected from many dif- 
ferent countries. There will also be an 
exhibition, open to the public, at Carlton 
House Terrace. This will show in attractive 
visual form what different countries 
throughout the world are doing to combat 
crime and retrain offenders for a normal 
life in society. 





During the period of the Congress— 
August 8th to 20th—the Exhibition will be 
open at 10 Carlton House Terrace from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. each weekday. Admission 
to the public is free. Member countries of 
the UN participating in the Congress are 
supplying exhibits to illustrate work and 
progress in the field of crime prevention 
and treatment of offenders. 





CAN THERE BE A REAL 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE? 


by Sir Herbert Broadiey, K.B.E. 
Formerly Deputy Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organisations 


T seems a little odd that someone who 

describes himself on his passport .and 
various other documents as an “inter- 
national civil servant” should be trying to 
answer such a question as: “Can there be 
a real international civil service?” It is 
almost like asking a clergyman whether 
there can be a real Christian church or a 
doctor whether there is such a thing as a 
real medical profession. At any rate I will 
do my best to answer the question, influ- 
enced by experience in both the national 
and international varieties, as well as a 
period in business. 


Point of no return 

It is an interesting reflection that I have 
always found that business people who are 
brought into the national civil service (as 
they were in wartime) are generally reluctant 
to return to their commercial activities. Also 
that national civil servants who have been 
seconded to the United Nations or one of 
the Specialised Agencies, are reluctant to 
return to their national administration. 
Whether these different activities represent 
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ascending grades of interest and responsi- 
bility I would hesitate to say. Speaking for 
myself I can only confess to having been 
very fortunate in the various activities in 
which I have found myself over nearly half 
a century and I must say that of all the 
tasks I have attempted to carry out I have 
found work in the international field the 
most interesting and stimulating. 

But before | begin to give you my views 
about the reality of an international civil 
service perhaps I should say something about 
the different international organisations, the 
people who work in them and the conditions 
under which they serve. 


Expanding co-operation 

The United Nations is not of course the 
first attempt at establishing an organisation 
superior, in a certain way, to national gov- 
ernments. Most of us remember the League 
of Nations which was created at the end of 
the First World War. It was a small body 
compared with the vast international mach- 
inery which now exists and its responsi- 
bilities were very limited as compared with 





those which the various members of the 
United Nations family carry out. At its peak 
the total staff of the League of Nations was 
only 640. At the present time the United 
Nations and the Specialised Agencies em- 
ploy over 10,000 people. Moreover there are 
other international bodies, leaving aside 


Ethiopia: FAO veterinarian examines a cow 
for rinderpest. 


political and military groups such as NATO, 
SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, etc., involved in 


regional economic responsibilities. These 
include such organisations as the European 
Coal and Steel Community, the Council of 
Europe, the Organisation of European 
Economic Co-operation, etc., which employ 
an additional 2,500. Nor do these include 
the European Common Market and EURATOM 
which expect to employ anything up to 
10,000 people. There is therefore a very 
large band of administrators and technicians 
working on behalf of organisations which 
exist outside and, in some sense, superior 
to national governments, but they are of 
course dependent upon national govern- 
ments, acting in concert, for the determina- 
tion of their policies and the supervision of 
their activities. 

My own international experience has been 
within the United Nations family. Having 
been Deputy Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation for some ten 
years my views are necessarily somewhat 
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coloured by conditions in the Specialised 
Agencies rather than the United Nations 
itself. But during the last year I have been 
a member of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, which is a part of the United Nations, 
and even during my service with Fao I was 
closely in touch with the United Nations 
through membership of various committees 
and working parties, as well as in personal 
contact with many individuals in it and in 
the other Specialised Agencies. Therefore 
my comments will relate in the main to the 
United Nations and its Specialised Agencies 
and not directly to the European regional 
organisations, although many of my obser- 
vations may be equally applicable to the 
latter. 


The UN family 

The United Nations family is very much 
like a human family in that its members 
each possess an independent individuality. 
The Specialised Agencies are completely 
independent of the United Nations in New 
York, in that they have their own governing 
bodies, consisting of the member govern- 
ments which established them. It is true that 
the member governments comprising all the 
different organisations are pretty much the 
same governments, but even so they do not 
always express the same views on similar 
questions coming up for decision in the 
legislative bodies. 

The original justification for establishing 
the Specialised Agencies as separate entities 
from the United Nations itself was the 
feeling that if the political United Nations 
disintegrated the technical Specialised Agen- 
cies could still continue their work. It will 
be remembered that when the League of 
Nations collapsed at the outbreak of the 
Second World War not only did its political 
responsibilities disappear but its economic 
and social work came to an end. Only the 
International Labour Organisation, which 
was a separate body, continued to survive. 
Whilst this theory of separate autonomy 
does have certain advantages, there is always 
the danger of duplication and overlapping. 
Moreover the nations of the world did not 
limit the responsibilities of the United 
Nations itself to political matters. They 





added to it certain economic and social 
responsibilities. With the object of achieving 
the best possible co-operation between these 
separate entities the governments of the 
world gave to the Economic & Social 
Council of the United Nations the task of 
“co-ordinating” the work and the pro- 
grammes of the United Nations and the 
Specialised Agencies, but “co-ordination” 
like the blessed word “Mesopotamia” may 
not mean a great deal in practice. 


Top civil servant 

However, there is a general recognition 
that Dag Hammarskjold does, in a broad 
sense, embody the leadership of the related 
activities which the combined international 
effort of the various organisations is carry- 
ing out. Here I would like to interpolate 
parenthetically that of all the individuals 
whom it has been my privilege to meet and 
to work with I feel that Dag Hammarskjold 
is quite outstanding. I sometimes feel that 
he is not fully appreciated or understood in 
this country, but when one considers the 
enormous responsibilities he carries and the 
fact that he has no power whatever, he has, 


perhaps as much as any other living indi- 
vidual, already left an enduring mark on 
modern history. His weapons can only be 
persuasion, reminders of the responsibilities 


which nations have accepted, warnings 
against dangers of particular actions, and a 
great deal of personal courage. He relies 
upon a remarkable memory, frankness as 
well as persuasiveness (he can be very tough 
when he feels circumstances require it) and 
a very clear mind (although sometimes 
deliberately indulging in a somewhat unclear 
expression of policies). 

Dag Hammarskjold’s immediate authority 
extends only over the United Nations 
Organisation itself; his influence with the 
other members of the family lies through 
his contacts with the heads of the various 
Specialised Agencies, either through personal 
association or at meetings of the supreme 
inter-agency committee—the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination—where the 
Agency heads meet under his chairmanship. 

The internal structures of the United 
Nations and of the Specialised Agencies are 


Thailand: Jap expert in an ILO equip- 
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now very similar. In the early days when 
each was created separately there was a 
good deal of divergence. But under the 
influence of the ACC, and its subordinate 
bodies a large degree of uniformity of 
structure, remuneration and conditions of 
service throughout the whole United 
Nations family has been achieved. These are 
beginning to create the bones around which 
the reality of a common service will be 
built. 

One might say that there are three main 
tiers in the United Nations structure—the 
under-secretary and director class who are 
responsible for policy; the professional or 
technical class who carry the main burden 
of the work; and the general service cate- 
gory which provides the clerical and 
secretarial assistance needed. This is of 
course independent of the director-general 
and his deputy whose appointments are 
often conditioned by political factors. 


The monthly cheque 

Perhaps I should say just a little about 
the conditions of service of these various 
categories. The under-secretaries receive a 
basic salary of £5,000 a year. The top grade 
of the professional category ranges from 
£3,100 to £3,900 a year and the bottom 
grade of the professional category from 
£1,300 to £1,800 a year. The salaries of the 
general service categories depend upon local 
conditions and are based on the under- 
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standing that they represent the best local 
prevailing rates. In addition to the salaries 
mentioned for the under-secretary and pro- 
fessional classes there is what is known as a 
“post adjustment” which represents an 
addition or subtraction of an amount which 
is supposed to take into account the varia- 
tion in the cost of living as compared with 
the centre on which United Nations salaries 
are based, ie. Geneva. There are also 
various allowances for dependents, for 
children and for their education away from 
the place of their parents’ employment; 
membership of a contributory pension 
scheme, and the usual leave arrangements 
(including home leave every two years). 

Finally one should mention that inter- 
national civil servants do not pay income 
tax, or in those few countries where income 
tax is levied the organisation refunds to the 
official the amount of tax he has to pay on 
his official salary. There are also various 
diplomatic privileges and immunities which 
an international civil servant enjoys but 
these can hardly be assessed in financial 
terms. 

I might add that notwithstanding the 
remuneration and other benefits enjoyed by 
those serving in the international secretariats 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
recruits from certain areas, such as North 
America, where salaries and conditions of 
service have been very substantially raised 
during recent years. 


The name on the door 

So much for the individuals who are 
serving in the various organisations com- 
prising the United Nations family. Within 
these organisations the structure is very 
similar. The director-general, together with 
his deputy, has his own executive office, 
usually a small one. The work of the 
organisation is sub-divided into a number 
of departments each under an_ under- 
secretary or director, the subject matter 
naturally varying with the responsibilities of 
the organisation. The United Nations for 
instance may be broadly grouped into the 
separate units dealing respectively with 
political and security matters, trusteeship 
and non-self-governing territory questions, 
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economic and social affairs, legal problems, 
administration, and public information. 


There are also the normal services for pro- 
viding interpretation, house keeping, library, 
etc. It also possesses regional organisations 
serving Regional Economic Commissions in 
Latin America, Europe, Asia and the Far 
East, and more recently in Africa. 


Administrative reinforcement 

Before leaving the question of the struc- 
ture and composition of the international 
civil service I should refer to a new depar- 
ture which was initiated by Dag Ham- 
marksjold only a couple of years ago. It is 
a plan for providing experienced adminis- 
trators and technicians to serve the govern- 
ments of countries where their own adminis- 
trative services are still in a somewhat 
undeveloped condition. This scheme is 
known, in these days of initials, as OPEX 
(Operational, executive, or administrative 
experts). The administrators are recruited 
by the United Nations but are employed by 
the governments to whom they are supplied. 
The system has not been in operation for a 
sufficiently long time for one to express a 
definite judgment upon it. It does have 
obvious difficulties arising out of the rela- 
tions of the administrators to their home 
countries the nationalities of which they 
still bear, to the United Nations which re- 
cruits them and ensures appropriate salaries, 
and to the governments whom they serve 
in an executive capacity. Up to the summer 
of 1959 some ninety requests had been 
received for such administrators from 
twenty-eight different countries. By the 
middle of the year only nine had been 
appointed. Difficulties had been experienced. 
in obtaining the type of administrator or 
technician required or in securing the 
agreement of the requesting government to 
the individual offered. The Economic and 
Social Council in reviewing the opEx scheme 
at its summer meeting of 1959 decided that 
it deserved a further trial and that judgment 
should be suspended until at least another 
twelve months had elapsed. 

My remarks have so far been the “where- 
dses” which introduce all the preliminary 
paragraphs of a resolution before you come 





to the substantive recommendations. But I 
felt that I ought to explain the structure 
and conditions of service in the international 
organisations before tackling the wider 
question, “Can there be a real international 
civil service?” To answer this would require 
a good deal of crystal gazing into the 
future, and any definite prediction would 
depend upon political developments over the 
coming years which we cannot yet foresee. 
But if the question is simplified into, “Is 
there, here and now, a real international 
civil service?” my answer must be quite 
definitely “no”. All that exists are groups of 
secretariats, serving different international 
bodies—a very different thing from an 
international civil service. There is no doubt 
that service in the international organisa- 
tions is still something very different from 
that in the national civil service of this 
country and of other comparable developed 
countries, 


On whose instructions? 
One great difference lies in the source of 
authority on which the responsibilities of 
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Madras: laboratory tests under WHO’s home 
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those serving in the international organisa- 
tions rest. In a national civil service these 
are derived from continuing political insti- 
tutions, consisting of representatives elected 
by the population of the country concerned 
and responsible to it. A national civil 


servant takes his orders from a _ political 
chief who is a member of a permanent 
body, the government, which is in turn 
responsible to the nation for shaping and 
executing a policy. On the other hand the 
secretariats of the many international 
organisations are not subject to integrated 
policy control by a single legislative body. 
Each has its own Conference or Assembly 
normally meeting for brief periods once a 
year or once every two years. Their charac- 
ter and membership changes with changing 
political conditions in the country which the 
individual delegates represent. In conse- 
quence the decisions of such supreme legis- 
lative bodies do not constitute any clear-cut 
body of law to be administered or enforced; 
they consist rather of a cumulative mixture 
of resolutions, recommendations, requests 
and exhortations, plus, on occasion, formal 
conventions dealing with some _ specific 
subject matter area. Not infrequently the 
tasks imposed on Agency secretariats are 
determined without regard to the adequacy 
of their human and budgetary resources and 
it often becomes a baffling problem to 
determine what priorities should be fol- 
lowed. 

Furthermore the relationship of the inter- 
national civil servant to his supreme legis- 
lative organ is different from that existing 
within a country. In the United Kingdom, 
for instance, the government of the day 
assumes full responsibility for the acts of 
the permanent civil service. In the United 
Nations system on the other hand, the head 
of each Agency although chosen by the 
legislative body cannot necessarily rely on 
a majority party in it for approval of what 
he has done or proposes to do, and there is 
no Finance Minister to defend his budget 
proposal. One observer recently summed up 
this situation by declaring that the Assembly 
or Conference of an international organisa- 
tion is, potentially at least, all opposition. 


Is it a job for life? 

In thinking of a real civil service one 
assumes that it provides life-long careers for 
those who enter it. This is undoubtedly the 
case with most of the national civil services. 
It would be wrong to suggest that this 
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applies, to anything like the same extent, in 
the secretariats of the United Nations 
family. Most of the officers of course 
qualify for the benefits of the pension 
scheme. But the nature of the work in many 
of the Agencies is such that a life-long 
career in many fields of work would be to 
the advantage neither of the individual nor 
of the organisation. I have in mind particu- 
iarly technical organisations such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation and others. 
Their activities are essentially of a technical 
character advising and helping governments, 
mainly underdeveloped, to apply the fruits 
of progress which have been achieved else- 
where. For such work technicians are 
required who have had practical experience 
as well as academic qualifications. The 
former cannot readily be obtained on the 
scale desirable within an international body, 
whose role is largely advisory. Such an 
organisation could utilise for four or five 
years in a training capacity the services of 
a graduate who has studied an appropriate 
technical subject at his university. The 
organisation benefits from his knowledge 
and enthusiasm and it provides him with a 
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wider outlook than he would obtain in his 
own country. But if he continues to work 
throughout the whole of his life in the inter- 
national organisation which he joins on 
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leaving his university he does not have the 
practical experience he would receive were 
he working in a research institute, a hospi- 
tal, an agricultural extension service, a 
teaching institution. Therefore it would be 
wise for such a young man or woman after 
three or four years as a trainee in a tech- 
nical international organisation to return to 
his own or some other country, where he 
would obtain practical experience and possi- 
bly be available for re-recruitment into a 
senior technical post in an international 
organisation in his middle forties. This is 
not a prospect which appeals to many indi- 
viduals. Indeed some young graduates who 
have been recruited on leaving their univer- 
sities have found conditions of life in the 
international organisation they have joined 
so interesting and aftractive that they are 
most reluctant to leave it. And the danger 
is that they will become of diminishing 
value to the organisation. 


Big and little pyramids 
There is also another problem which 
recruits to an international organisation 


must bear in mind, and that is one which I 
call the problem of the little pyramids and 


the big pyramids. Most international 
organisations cover a very wide field of 
technical work. Take for instance just one 
section of FAO. The Animal Production and 
Diseases Division must be able to advise 
governments on the problems of breeding 
all kinds of domestic animals and dealing 
with the wide range of diseases to which 
they are subject. An expert in swine fever 
would be of little value in connection with 
the breeding of new types of cattle, whilst 
a dairy expert would know nothing about 
the Newcastle disease of chickens. Conse- 
quently separate experts are necessary for 
each of the different aspects of animal 
breeding and disease and as the total num- 
ber employed is limited, each of these little 
pyramids consists of a very few technicians. 
If there is a vacancy at the head of the little 
pyramid dealing with breeds of cattle in 
tropical countries, a junior officer in the 
foot and mouth disease pyramid obviously 
could not be considered for promotion to 
that post. Consequently the opportunities 





for promotion are very slow and limited. 
This has no doubt been taken into account 
in determining the rates and conditions of 
remuneration. 


One’s own No. 2 

Another factor which I have noticed, also 
arising out of the little pyramid structure 
is that an experienced technician coming 
from a country where he has been served 
by a whole battery of assistants finds that 
he must do many tasks himself in the inter- 
national organisation which in the past he 
delegated to junior officers. He will have to 
figure on the back of an envelope calcula- 
tions which he would have left to a junior 
assistant. This again has led to a good deal 
of disappointment and frustration in certain 
cases, 

I must not overemphasise my theory of 
the little pyramids, as there are in the inter- 
national organisations, and particularly on 
the purely administrative side, large pyra- 
mids. These exist in such departments as 
those dealing with personnel, finance, 
general committee work (although here 
again technicians are often needed). In such 
activities life-long careers can be promised 
with some expectation of promotion. But it 
would be wrong for everyone joining an 
international organisation to assume that he 
carries in his briefcase the baton of director- 
general, deputy director-general or even the 
directorship of a particular technical de- 
partment. Many have been the disappoint- 
ments of junior technical officers as the 
result of outsiders with wider practical 
experience being appointed to senior posts 
over their heads. 


Fair shares 

A further problem which is unknown in 
national civil services is that of “geo- 
graphical distribution”. The Charter of the 
United Nations and the constitutions of the 
various Agencies all lay down that the 
“paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination 
of the conditions of service shall be the 
necessity of securing the highest standards 
of efficiency, competence and integrity”. To 
this is added the proviso that “due regard 


shall be paid to the importance of recruit- 
ing the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible’. No one can quarrel with 
either of these principles, but unfortunately 
the latter plays a very great part in the 
minds of many of the governments which 
are members of the various organisations. 
No quota system of recruitment has been 
laid down, but it has become the practice 
of a government to compare the percentage 
share of its nationals employed in an 
organisation with the percentage share of 
its contribution to the annual budget. Coun- 
tries who claim to be “under-represented” 
on such a comparison bring very great 
pressure to bear on the heads of the Agency 
concerned to improve their percentage share 
in the appointment of the staff. In conse- 
quence occasions have happened when the 
best candidate has had to be passed over 
because his’ country was already substan- 
tially “over-represented”, on such a formula, 
on the staff of the organisation in question 
or vacancies have been left long unfilled. 
One sympathises naturally with the desire 
of governments to feel that they are playing 
an adequate part in the organisations they 
have helped to create, and to which they are 
making substantial contributions from their 
national resources. But such insistence does 
not always result in the selection of the best 
possible candidates, and in some cases 
countries pressing for the recruitment of 
more of their nationals are themselves in 
much greater need of the individuals 
offered, because of a real shortage of tech- 
nicians and administrators in their own 
services. 


Psychological snags 

Another factor to be borne in mind is 
that the conditions in which those serving 
the international organisations, and their 
families, make their homes are such as to 
create what are known as “morale prob- 
lems” amongst the staff concerned. The 
headquarters of the various members of 
the United Nations family are in New York, 
Washington, Montreal, London, Geneva, 
Paris and Rome. In addition there are 
regional offices in various other parts of the 
world. The staffs of these organisations, 
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recruited from all the different quarters of 
the globe, tend to form a self-contained 
community in the centre in which the 
organisation has its headquarters. In many 
cases there is little inclination to mix with 
the nationals of the country concerned, 
often because of language difficulties, and 
also because in some cases the nationals of 
the country are hesitant in welcoming close 
association with newcomers from beyond 
their boundaries. 

Consequently members of the staffs and 
their families become too much interested 
in the internal politics of the organisation, 
in matters of promotion, privileges and so 
on, and these influences play so large a part 
in their lives that abnormal psychological 
conditions are created. Doctors in some of 
the centres where international organisations 
exist have assured me that the percentage of 
nervous conditions and various psycho- 
somatic consequences of such conditions, 
are much higher amongst the interna- 
tional secretariats and their families than 
amongst other comparable sections of the 
population. 

There are, of course, ways and means of 
trying to remedy these “morale” conditions, 
but anyone joining an international organ- 
isation must recognise that he and his family 
will be subject to influences quite different 
from those which apply in his own country. 
He may feel a sense of considerable loneli- 
ness, particularly after his first impressions 
of his new surroundings have worn off; he 
may experience alarm and apprehension at 
being away from his home country during 
periods of international tension; he may find 
the conditions of life, purely in a domestic 
sense, so different from those to which he 
was accustomed that he will be unhappy in 
his new surroundings. 

Having given some indication of the 
material benefits of working for the United 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies, and 
having perhaps over-emphasised some of the 
factors which make service in an inter- 
national organisation different from that in 
national civil services, I would not like to 
conclude without some references to the 
qualifications for which international service 
calls. 
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Believer 

First of all those who feel attracted to 
international service must really believe in 
the cause for which they wish to work. One 
cannot be just neutral or impartial. One 
must be convinced, beyond a peradventure, 
that the objectives of the organisation are 
absolutely essential to further human pro- 
gress and that joining an _ international 
organisation is not just applying for a well- 
paid job. It really calls for an almost 
religious dedication which alone can enable 
the individual to face the personal and 
human problems, as well as many uncer- 
tainties, with which he will have to contend. 


Loyalist 

Secondly he must possess complete integ- 
rity and be absolutely loyal to the body for 
which he is working, irrespective of the 
country whose nationality he still holds. This 
is much more than taking the oath of 
loyalty which all members of international 
organisations must take when they are 
recruited. “J solemnly swear to exercise in 
all loyalty, discretion, and conscience the 
functions entrusted to me as a member of 
the staff of , to discharge these 
functions and regulate my conduct with the 
interests of the only in view, and 
not to seek or accept instructions in regard 
to the performance of my duties from any 
government or other auchority external to 
the Organisation.” 


Linguist 

The third absolute must is _ linguistic 
ability. I must confess that I am a very bad 
example of this as, in spite of various 
attempts, I know only my own language— 
at least for use in conversation and debate. 
There is no doubt that this is a great handi- 
cap. It is of course easy to have an inter- 
preter, but when one is dealing with 
important representatives of member gov- 
ernments they expect to be spoken to in 
their own language, at least if that language 
is one of the official languages of the 
organisation. No one should therefore think 
of joining an international organisation 
unless he knows at least one and preferably 
two languages in addition to his own. And 





he must know them thoroughly so that he 
can discuss ideas and policies in those 
languages and not merely be able to order 
a meal or ask for his bill. Furthermore if 
the Headquarters of the organisation is 
established in a country which does not 
speak one of the official languages of the 


UN conference stenographers are members 
of the most highly qualified corps of 
verbatim reporters. 


organisation the officer should be able to 
speak that language also, if he is not to lead 
a frustrated life in a small self-contained 
community. 


Committee man 

The fourth quality which international 
civil servants need is what I would call 
“committee sense”. So much of the work of 
international organisations is conducted in 
committees and working parties—quite 
apart from the more formal assemblies, con- 
ferences and executive boards at which the 
senior staff officers must defend and explain 
their policies and programmes—that a suc- 
cessful international civil servant must be 
able to express himself clearly and con- 
tinuously on whatever subject is being dis- 
cussed. Indeed so much of our methods of 
government are now conducted by word of 
mouth rather than by more formal minutes 
and memoranda that I would regard it as 
essential that all civil servants, national and 
international alike, should be trained in 
public speaking and in public thinking. A 
legal training in clear logical analysis of 


problems and ability to express one’s argu- 
ments and conclusions is, by no means, to 
be despised. 

In his relations with his fellow civil 
servants and with government representa- 
tives an international official must be more 
than a diplomat. A man may be a brilliant 
technician or administrator but unless he 
can forget his nationality, his class, his 
colour, his creed in the performance of his 
duties he will probably do more harm than 
good. Every international organisation, it 
was once said, is a china shop and in it 
there are no places for bulls. In other words 
an international civil servant must have a 
remarkable facility for putting himself in 
the place of the individual or a group of 
individuals with whom he is in contact. 

I need not say anything about health and 
nerves, but there is no doubt that the inter- 
national life is pretty strenuous. I have seen 
many cases where pressure of work, often 
very unpredictable and irregular, has led to 
a breakdown of even senior officers. Calm 
nerves and a strong constitution are really 
necessary. 


Drawn but not fitted 

I emphasise all these qualifications be- 
cause it is very easy for the wrong type of 
individual, in a burst of enthusiasm, to feel 
drawn to international work and then for 
either him or his employers to find that he 
is not really suited for the responsibilities 
involved. Therefore it is incumbent on those 
who are recruiting international civil 
servants as well as those who desire to work 
in this field to be quite sure that the indi- 
vidual offering his services has not only 
the right training and ability, but also the 
appropriate personality and outlook to 
make him a useful member of this impor- 
tant developing service to mankind. 

I am afraid that these somewhat disjointed 
remarks on the problems which face those 
who are working in the international field 
do not provide a very clear answer to the 
question, “Can there be a real international 
civil service?” Such a service certainly does 
not exist at present, if you mean the sort of 
civil service existing in this country, consist- 
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ing of a group of individuals, with a life- 
long career before them, responsible through 
a Minister to a continuing legislative body. 


Towards a real 1.C.S. 

Fortunately people are coming more and 
more to realise that many of our problems, 
even technical problems such as health and 
food production—let alone peace and 
security—can mo longer be solved on a 
national basis. There is increasing recogni- 
tion of the necessity for a supra-national 
forum in which these problems can be dis- 
cussed and where policies can be worked 
out, and for the existence of the machinery 
necessary to see that such decisions are 
fully implemented. 

Since the war, so it seems to me, two 


important influences have been increasingly 
evident—a determination that the world’s 
human and material resources shall in 
future be more intelligently utilised, and a 
recognition that we are indeed our brother's 
keeper. As these influences achieve still 
wider support, and as governments in their 
determination to contribute to their realisa- 
tion, are persuaded to surrender increasing 
segments of sovereignty, more and more will 
the need for and the responsibilities of a 
real international civil service grow. Such a 
service will never be completely comparable 
to national civil services, as we know them, 
but it will provide an opportunity of service 
to humanity for dedicated, imaginative and 
responsible-minded people from all coun- 
tries and all walks of life. 


RECRUITING THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
The following information is from official sources, having been supplied by the United 
Nations and the larger Specialised Agencies. Much of what is given by way of general 
information about UN posts applies also to those in the Specialised Agencies. 


UNITED NATIONS 


At this stage the United Nations staff is 
largely complete, and while there is a steady, 
although not extensive need for stenographic 
personnel and specialists in certain linguistic 
fields, opportunities for employment in pro- 
fessional and administrative posts are 
extremely limited. Further, in filling the few 
vacancies which do occur in these cate- 
gories, special attention must be paid to the 
development and maintenance of a propor- 
tionate balance among the 82 Member 
States, several of which, particularly coun- 
tries that have joined the Organisation 
recently, still have few or no nationals on 
‘the staff. 

The following notes are aimed only at 
highlighting the situation with regard to 
each of the principal categories of staff 
employed by the United Nations. If, on the 
basis of this information, a potential candi- 
date wishes to put forward his name, he 
should send a brief description of his back- 
ground to: The Personnel Division, Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, Palais 
des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Professional posts. The few professional 
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vacancies that arise call for persons of real 
professional talent in fields related to the 
work of the United Nations. Normally the 


United Nations consults professional bodies 
and universities or makes press announce- 
ments in the countries from which applica- 
tions are desired. (In the United Kingdom, 
such announcements would appear in The 
Times, Daily Telegraph, the Guardian and, 
if appropriate, certain provincial news- 
papers.) A junior professional candidate 
must have an advanced university degree, 
eg. an honours degree from a British 
university, or the equivalent in other coun- 
tries. For higher level professional posts 
candidates are expected to have attained, in 
addition to their educational background, a 
recognised standing in their fields. 

Technical Assistance Experts. The United 
Nations administers its own Technical 
Assistance Programme and also participates 
in a joint programme with five Specialised 
Agencies. Requests from countries for tech- 
nical assistance are distributed to the partici- 
pating agencies on the basis of fields of 
specialisation. The United Nations deals 
with the areas of industrial and economic 
development, social welfare, natural re- 





sources development (other than agricul- 
ture), and public administration. The re- 
quests are always for senior expert advisers. 
Experts are normally required to have 
reached the highest professional standing 
after long experience — usually at least 
fifteen years—in their fields. Candidates 
who are relatively junior, or who have less 
than fifteen years’ experience, are seldom 
nominated. Candidates for United Nations 
Technical Assistance assignments should 
apply in the first place to the national com- 
mittees set up in their own country to 
advise on recruitment. The secretaries of 
these committees are kept currently in- 
formed on all vacancies and can supply 
relevant information and make arrange- 
ments, where advisable, for interviews with 
United Nations officials. 

In the United Kingdom, enquiries should 
be addressed to: The Technical and Scien- 
tific Register, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Almack House, 26-28 
King Street, St. James’s Square, London, 
S.W.1. 

Administrative posts. Administrative yacan- 
cies are few and far between, and in any 
case are normally filled by the reassignment 
of existing staff. 

Public Information posts. Applications for 
appointments in the Office of Public Infor- 
mation are particularly numerous and, 
consequently, competition is keen. Profes- 
sional posts in this Department call for 
substantial experience in the information 
media of press, publication, radio, films and 
visual information. Even the junior posts 
require professional experience—not merely 
a degree in journalism. Preference is given 
to candidates able to work in more than one 
of the United Nations official languages (see 
paragraph below). Several posts in the De- 
partment are filled on a rotating basis 
through secondments from _ professional 
services in Member States, e.g., secondments 
of radio officers by national broadcasting 
systems. At the more senior level, all round 
information experience is taken into account 
together with specialisation in one informa- 
tion medium. 

Translators. Recruitment is by competitive 
examination. A candidate is required to 


translate into his mother tongue, which must 
be one of the official United. Nations 
languages (English, French, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese). Translation into English 
is from French and either Russian or 
Spanish; into French or Chinese from Eng- 
lish; into Spanish or Russian, from, English 
and one other official language. A university 
degree or relevant experience are required. 
The maximum age for appointment is 50. 
When an examination is to be held, 
announcements are made in the press be- 
forehand (see paragraph above) and applica- 
tions from candidates are invited. 


Interpreters. Interpreters are recruited by 
individual examination. A university dégree, 
relevant experience, and an excellent com- 
mand of at least three of the official United 
Nations languages are required. The maxi- 
mum age for appointment is 50. 


Clerical and secretarial posts. Most vacan- 
cies are for secretaries and typists, prefer- 
ably bilingual (English plus French or 
Spanish). Recruitment is normally by exam- 
inations, which are announced in the press 
beforehand. The minimum requirements for 


secretarial posts are a typing speed of 50 to 
60 words per minute and a stenographic 


speed of approximately 120 words per 
minute in the candidate’s mother tongue. 
Additional typists and secretaries are some- 
times required for temporary service during 
the summer months. Request for further 
information about these temporary posts 
should be sent to the Personnel Division in 
Geneva. 


Posts in United Nations Field Offices. The 
majority of the professional posts that occur 
in the United Nations offices away from 
Headquarers and Missions are filled by the 
reassignment of existing staff, leaving little 
opportunity for outside recruitment. The 
clerical and secretarial staff is recruited 
locally, that is, from among residents of the 
area in which the particular office is located. 


Social Welfare personnel. At the present 
time, there are no openings in social welfare 
work at Headquarters, nor are any expected 
in the foreseeable future. Consequently, a 
candidate whose principal objective is to 
work as a regular staff member in the 
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United Nations Secretariat in New York 
cannot be encouraged to submit an applica- 
tion. The United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Programme provides the less developed 
countries of the world with expert advice in 
their efforts to better the lives of their 
peoples. (See an earlier paragraph for infor- 
mation about recruitment of Technical 
Assistance experts.) 

Age limit. The normal retirement age is 60. 
It is, therefore, the general policy not to 
appoint persons who have reached or nearly 
reached that age. 

Specialised Agencies. The Specialised Agen- 
cies of the United Nations conduct their 
own recruitment programmes. Candidates 
should write direct to the appropriate 
Agency. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


In common with the United Nations ‘and 
the other Specialised Agencies, the ILo 
classifies its posts in three categories: 
Director, Professional, and General Ser- 
vices. Posts at the Director and Professional 
levels are filled by international recruitment. 
Jobs in the General Service category are, if 
possible, filled in the locality of the office, 
but if a suitable candidate cannot be found 
in the locality it is permitted to recruit 
outside it. 

Jobs in the Professional category are 
classified in four grades, and in the ILo 
initial appointments are usually made to 
posts classified in the lower two of these 
levels. These grades are called Assistant 
Member of Division and Member of 
Division. 

The posts assigned to these grades are 
varied, ranging from jobs such as accoun- 
tant, personnel officer, administrator, 
librarian, editor, translator, proof-reader, 
legal officer, and public information officer 
to jobs calling for training and experience 
in a particular area of labour administration 
or social policy such as, for example, voca- 
tional training, social security, and occupa- 
tional health and safety. 

Persons appointed to permanent posts in 
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the Professional category are required to 
possess a degree awarded by a recognised 
university or its equivalent im experience. 
Appointees are usually required to have a 
record of experience proving their ability 
to discharge the duties and responsibilities 
of the particular post to which they 
are appointed. An appointee whose first 
language is English, French or Spanish is 
required to have a good knowledge of one 
of the other two of these languages. If his 
first language is not English, French or 
Spanish, he is required to have a fully 
satisfactory command of one of these 
languages. 

In addition to permanent appointments, 
the 1Lo also makes appointments to posts 
tenable for a fixed term of one or two years. 
Most of these fixed-term appointments are 
made for work in the field, such as assisting 
governments under technical assistance pro- 
grammes. They are also occasionally made 
for the performance of temporary work at 
Headquarters. Most fixed-term jobs call for 
training and experience in a particular field. 

ILO regulations stipulate that “the para- 
mount consideration in the filling of any 
post shall be the necessity to obtain a staff 
of the highest standards of competence, 
efficiency and integrity’. They also say that 
“due regard shall be paid to the importance 
of maintaining a staff selected on a wide 
geographical basis” and that “officials shall 
be selected without distinction as to race, 
creed or sex”. 

Persons who wish to apply for ILo posts 
should request an application form from 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland, or from any to Branch 
Office, Field Office or Correspondent. The 
London Branch Office is at 38 Parliament 
Street, S.W.1. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANISATION 


Applicants for professional posts in FAO, 
besides academic qualifications must have 
several years’ experience in a field related 
to agriculture such as nutrition, fisheries, 
forestry, agronomy or economics. This 





applies both to the Regular Programme and 
the Technical Assistance Programme. 

Recruitment to the Professional Category 
on the Regular Programme is dependent on 
geographic distribution and the quota for 
each Member Country (the U.K. is at 
present heavily over-represented). This 
policy does not apply to experts recruited 
for the Technical Assistance Programme. 

Applications from qualified candidates 
should be made direct to Food & Agricul- 
ture Organisation, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, or through the National 
FAO Committee, which will forward them 
to Headquarters. The U.K. National Fao 
Committee’s address is c/o Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries & Food, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.1. 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANISATION 


As will be realised, wuHo, like FAO, is a 
highly technical organisation and _ the 
majority of the staff are medical or para- 
medical specialists of one form or another. 
Openings for lay administrative and finan- 
cial staff are relatively few and, of course, 
the qualifications and experience required 
are entirely similar to those required for 
equivalent staff in any other of the UN 
agencies. 

These notes will, therefore, be confined 
to the type of qualifications which are 
peculiar to WHO. 

Medical Officers normally must have a 
qualification in public health, the D.P.H. or 
the M.P.H., and experience of work in pre- 
ventive medicine in a public or government 
capacity. Also medical officers holding the 
D.T.M.H. with specialised experience in the 
tropical communicable diseases are needed, 
and maternal and child health and paediatric 
specialists holding such a diploma as the 
D.C.H. These latter, however, must have 
public health experience before they are 
acceptable to wHo. There are virtually no 
openings for clinicians, specialists of inter- 
nal medicine, surgeons, etc. 

Nurses in addition to their basic training 
must have a postgraduate qualification in 
public health and/or midwifery. Nurses 


with a teaching qualification in public health 
and midwifery are needed. 


Sanitarians must have public health experi- 
ence in addition to the basic qualification 
and preferably should have had overseas 
experience in such matters as malaria con- 
trol and eradication work, environmental 
sanitation in urban or rural surroundings, 
water supply and waste disposal, etc. 


Technicians are required in certain special- 
ised fields, particularly for the laboratory 
work involved in malaria eradication sur- 
veillance programmes, serum-producing 
laboratories, food examination laboratories, 
etc. 

Normally appointments are for two 
years in the first instance and, by the very 
nature of WHO's programme, usually to 
primitive and often isolated corners of the 
world. It is possible to make a career of 
wHo field work but, as will be realised, this 
means a constant change of location every 
few years and it is difficult to “put down 
roots”. The posts in Headquarters and the 
Regional Offices though requiring similar 
qualifications are of course largely seden- 
tary desk work. Even here there is a policy 
of rotation of staff, and medical officers and 
others seldom remain more than five or six 
years in any given place. 

Of course, in addition to the professional 
posts there is a constant demand for good- 
quality stenographers and secretaries of 
French, Spanish, and English mother 
tongues for service in Geneva. Those of 
English mother tongue are usually recruited 
from the United Kingdom by competitive 
examination and the announcement of these 
examinations is made in the national Press, 
The Times, Daily Telegraph, etc. WwuHo's 
Headquarters address is: World Health 
Organisation, Geneva, Switzerland. 





Sir Herbert Broadley’s article and the 
above notes will shortly be reprinted as a 
sixpenny pamphlet (8d. post free from 
UNA) in the Peacefinder series. Additional 
information regarding UNESCO recruitment, 
which was not available at the time of going 
to press, will be incorporated. 
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“And every life a song shall be” 


by CHARLES GROVES, 0O.B.E. 
Conductor of the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 


Charles Creves. * 


‘or umschlungen, millionen” — “Be 
embraced, ye millions.” Thus wrote 
Schiller, and when Beethoven used The Ode 
to Joy as his inspiration for the choral 
finale of the Ninth Symphony he enshrined 
in one of his noblest musical phrases the 
desire of all creative artists for the brother- 
hood of men. Boris Pasternak, the distin- 
guished Russian writer, has underlined the 
power of the arts to erase frontiers in one 
beautiful sentence: “Art always serves 
beauty, and beauty is the joy of possessing 
form, and form is the key to organic life, 
since no living thing can exist without it; 
so that every work of art, including tragedy, 
witnesses to the joy of existence.” The joy 
of existence is the birthright of every human 
being but there are millions today to whom 
existence has no joy, but who live over- 
shadowed by fear and want. The United 
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Nations strives at the political level, on the 
economic fronts and through cultural and 
educational organisations for the betterment 
of humanity through the abolition of the 
fear of war; millions of men and women 
are dedicated to the task of removing sus- 
picion and ignorance between the peoples, 
but little is done to harness the tremendous 
force of goodwill that lies so near the 
surface of the hearts of artists everywhere 
in the world. 


The arts break through 

After the war the first barriers to fall 
were the artistic ones, and the free inter- 
change of ideas, the reciprocal visits of 
artists, and the lifting of radio and television 
restrictions have all helped to ease tension. 

In 1956 the Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra had the privilege of playing for 
three performances by the Bolshoi Theatre 
Ballet with the great Ulanova. The com- 
pany’s visit coincided with the dreadful 
happenings in Hungary, and feeling in 
Britain ran high against the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s actions in suppressing the gallant up- 
rising of the Hungarian patriots. It was all 
the more striking therefore that the artistry 
and sincerity of the Bolshoi dancers and 
conductors were able to mollify our indig- 
nation so completely that our collaboration 
was freely and willingly given and thousands 
in the audience were uplifted and inspired. 
On that occasion art did indeed transcend 
frontiers and British and Russians were 
embraced in the brotherhood of man. 

I am aware that it is said that the Soviets 
in particular use art and artists for propa- 
ganda purposes, but against that must be 
put their willingness to invite musicians from 
the West to perform in their cities. I know 
many colleagues who have performed in 
Russia and almost all of them have returned 
full of admiration for the high place given 
to music in that country and warmed by the 
cordiality of their reception at official and 





unofficial levels. Let us try to accept the 
fact that both East and West are engaged 
in’ an endeavour to propagate ideas for 
living together in peaceful co-existence and 
be glad that the arts at any rate are no 
potential danger to either side but can help 
us to know one another better. 


No vocabulary of hate 

Not long ago on United Nations Day 
concerts were held in New York and 
Geneva to demonstrate music’s part in 
promoting a better understanding between 
the peoples. Great artists like Casals, Menu- 
hin and Oistrakh played together, showing 
that music is an international language in 
which there are no words like “threat”, 
“selfishness” and “hate”. This noble idea 
must be extended so that all artists may 
join together in a common effort to give 
voice to man’s passionate desire for peace 
and to create a force for good that the 
leaders and statesmen cannot ignore, 

One trouble is that so many people in the 
world are unaware of the importance of the 
arts. In this country we are slow to realise 
that music, poetry, the theatre and the visual 
arts are a necessary part of everyone’s heri- 
tage. When it is considered that hundreds 
of millions of pounds annually are quite 
rightly spent on education, yet the whole 
amount of the Government's subvention to 
the arts is less than two millions a year the 
anomaly is obvious. What is the good of 
educating our youth .in fine new schools 
and starving their minds when they leave 
school? Concerts, opera, theatres and gal- 
leries and museums should be high on the 
list of priorities, so that young people may 
be encouraged to do useful and beautiful 
things instead of being flung into the arms 
of a cheap and meretricious way of life. For 
youth today is rebellious and apart, and 
expresses itself in defiant gestures and angry 
emotionalism. It feels that the adult world 
has let it down and expresses its hurt in a 
rash of espresso bars and rock ‘n’ roll. 
There is nothing wrong with either of these 
things but they fail to reach the love of 
beauty which is born in all of us but needs 
encouragement to flower. Tardily, the Gov- 
ernment is realising this and has set up 


commissions to report on the situation in 
terms of playing-fields, youth clubs and all 
sorts of recreational facilities; but this is not 
enough. The National Youth Orchestra is a 
demonstration of what can be done in the 
way of performance, and would-be entrants 
appear in their hundreds whenever auditions 
for the Orchestra are held. If there are all 
these young people all over the country 
wanting to make music, there must be 
thousands more who would like to listen to 
them and thousands, too, who would appre- 
ciate the theatre and fine pictures if they 
were readily available. 

At the moment these things are only to 
be found in London and the large cities; 
they could be provided for all if but a small 
proportion of the money that was spent on 
Blue Streak had been given to the Arts 
Council. 


The spirit giveth life 

The United Nations stands 
brotherhood of men just as much as 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Rembrandt and countless others who 
have demonstrated the universality of the 
things of the spirit. 

It is tragic that the nations should meet 
in beautiful new buildings to affirm their 
belief in the futility of war and then go 
back to their various homes and talk of 
deterrents. Let us open our eyes to the 
message of art through the ages and strive 
wholeheartedly for a world which the poet 
John Addington Symonds envisaged when 
he wrote: 


for the 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life a song shall be, 

When all the earth is paradise. 


These things—they are no dream—shall be 
For happier men when we are gone, 

Those golden days for them shall dawn, 
Transcending all we gaze upon. 
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Personal Call: on Canon L. John Collins 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (C.N.D.), of which Canon Collins is Chairman, 

believes in the complete renunciation of nuclear weapons, and that even if others will 

not join her, Britain should “go it alone” (unilateralism). Some members of UNA 

support the C.N.D. line; others are opposed to it; a few may not know what it is. To 

help all three groups an explanation of C.N.D. policy has been sought by this questioning of 
Canon Collins. 


Does C.N.D. suggest that the United King- 
dom alone of the Western Powers should 
embrace a policy of unilateralism, or is it 
suggested that the same policy should be 
pursued by the continental countries and by 
the United States? 


The Campaign is in favour of a British 
initiative, a first definite step by this country 
in renouncing nuclear weapons. We should 
have with us, in any case, a considerable 
number of nations, in Asia and in Africa 
and some in Europe, which have not yet got 
nuclear weapons and do not want them. We 
hope that others would join us and that the 
British action would convince them that no 
prestige. is involved in the possession of 
nuclear weapons. So far as the U.S.A. is 
concerned, we realise that it is unlikely that 
she would unilaterally discard nuclear arms 
but our action might well succeed in restric- 
ting nuclear weapons to the U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A., preventing the spread to other 
countries and making the possibility of 
multilateral agreements more likely. 


What type of defence system, if any, does 
C.N.D. suggest is adequate in present cir- 
cumstances for the West? 


Our supporters hold different views on 
this. Some are pacifists and are opposed to 
all armamerts: Some hold the view that 
conventional arms should be built up and 
have been dangerously neglected because of 
the emphasis on nuclear arms. All are 
agreed, however, that in the nuclear age, 
any war may eventually lead to a nuclear 
war and that, therefore, nations must learn 
to settle their differences without recourse 
to arms and must abandon the present 
nuclear arms race. We are ail, of course, in 
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favour of building up the strength and 
authority of the United Nations. 


What view does the C.N.D. hold of 
Communist intentions which encourages it 
to think that Russia would respond to a 
unilateral gesture by the United Kingdom 
and possibly other Western countries? 


We do not believe, even now, that Russia 
intends military domination of the West. 
A nuclear war would allow her only to 
move in on a radioactive waste. If this was 
her intention she would be acting now, 
while she has superiority in missiles. The 
real danger is that the continual build-up of 
“defensive” arms on either side inevitably 
appears as “offensive” to the other side and 
may trigger off a nuclear war. Britain’s 
action, more than ever now, would, we 
believe, help to lead the world back to 
morality and sanity. 


What comment has the C.N.D. to offer 
on the current dispute between China and 
India, bearing in mind that India is an 
example of a country following a policy 
C.N.D. favours? 


My comment is this: If there were nuclear 
missiles on Indian bases aimed at China, 
and similar missiles on Chinese bases aimed 
at India, the situation would be far worse. 
The possession of nuclear weapons by one 
or both of these nations would be a much 
greater menace to world peace and would 
certainly not increase the safety of India. 


Assuming that negotiations for a disarma- 
ment treaty showed signs of progress, either 
as a result of the unilateralist gesture or 
otherwise, what minimum conditions would 
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the C.N.D. stipulate for the treaty, particu- 
larly in the arrangements for control and 
inspection? 

Firstly, we believe that disarmament must 
not wait on overall political settlements. 
Secondly, that progress must be by stages 
and that long delays, as in the agreement on 
the ending of tests, should not be allowed 
to occur because there is not complete 
agreement. We ought to go ahead on those 
issues on which there is agreement and 
proceed by stages to further agreements. 
Thirdly, we hold that there ought to be 
priority for nuclear disarmament. Russia 
appears to be ready to accept a sufficient 
measure of inspection and control for a 
Start to be made. Western intransigence on 
points of minor detail must not be allowed 
to hold up progress. 


In those newspapers which have been 
critical of C.N.D. the point has been made 
that C.N.D. has no real policy for disarma- 
ment. Many C.N.D. members have already 
indicated their support for UNA’s policy, 
so would you be prepared to advocate that 
policy officially? 


Of course we are all in favour of multi- 
lateral agreements on disarmament. The 
only difference between us is that we want 
Britain to give a lead, precisely because so 
many attempts to get multilateral agree- 
ments have failed in the past. We believe 
that British renunciation of nuclear weapons 
would increase the possibility of multilateral 
agreements, strengthen the authority of the 
United Nations, help to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons, and in the present 


situation play a great part in easing inter- 
national tensions. I think we only differ on 
how a beginning is to be made. 


LETTERS 


It seems that in the near future there will be 
only three Trusteeship Territories left: the 
Pacific Islands (U.S.A.), Western Samoa (New 
Zealand), and New Guinea and Nauru (Aus- 
tralia). 

Article 86 of the Charter lays it down that 
the Trusteeship Council shall consist of the 
Administering States (of which there will be 
three), the Permanent Members of the Security 
Council which do not administer Trusteeship 
Territories (of which there will be four), and 
a sufficient number of other States to make the 
non-administering States equal in number to 
the administering States. 

To make three equal four, you have to add 
one to three, or to deduct one from four. 
Neither will be possible: we cannot increase the 
number of administering States, nor can we 
reduce the number of Permanent Members of 
the Security Council. The dilemma is complete, 
unless the terms of the Charter are altered. 

The members of the Trusteeship Council are 
representatives of their States, and the Council 
has never been as effective an organ as the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations, the members of which were 
appointed in their personal capacity, without 
responsibility to the Governments of the States 
of which they were nationals. This might, 
therefore, be an appropriate occasion on which 
to suggest that the present Trusteeship Council 
should be replaced by a new body on the lines 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission, pos- 
sibly with wider responsibilities. including the 
examination of reports on non-self-governing 
territories required under Article 73 (e). 

LEONARD F. BEHRENS, 
Manchester. 
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Mr. Hubert Fox's plea for increased empha- 
sis on political as distinct from military aspects 
of world problems is very timely. The arms A | S 
race is a serious symptom of trouble, but a rv 
symptom only. Its termination, though urgently nnua e ice 
necessary, is not a final objective of policy. 

One must look to the Cold War for the Oo 
origins of the manifold catastrophes that can > 
afflict civilisation, not excepting sanguinary war UNA Ss LONDON REGION 
on a global scale. But to attack the evils at 
the source is not easy, owing to a prevalent but 
erroneous idea that it would violate Article Tuesday 27th September 
2(7) of the Charter which forbids UN inter- 
vention “in matters essentially within the 6.45 p-m. 
domestic jurisdiction of any state”. This clause, 
ever dear to escapists and appeasers who find rae S 
in it precisely the right formula for shortening St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
the road to peace, does not indicate the types T 

a ath oe rafalgar Square 
of situation which fall within the prohibited 8 9 
category. But indeed how could it? Such nice 
discrimination is the function of those who have ‘i 
to deal with each actual crisis as it arises. Preacher: 

They are the real violators of the Charter : 
who, defying Article 55(c), inflict all manner His Grace the 


of bondage on their subjects, totally disregard- ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


ing “human rights and fundamental freedoms”. 


K. W. Sor.ey, 
St. Albans. 











This issue of United Nations News is so full of important articles by 
distinguished contributors that such ‘domestic’ features as ‘Round the 
Regions’ and ‘The *‘A”’ in UNA’ have had to be omitted. These and other 


reports of Association work will return in full measure in the next issue. 





It may not be too late! 


Time has whipped by and you may not have been able to make 

any holiday plans. There may still be room in the party going to 

the UNA Summer School in Geneva, with some days in the Swiss 

mountains to follow—a double holiday by air. But if you’re going 
to book you'll have to hurry. 


Leave London August 17; back August 30 
All-in price by air (London Airport to Geneva 2 hrs.) 42 Gns. 
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